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THE LATE W. PHELAN, D.D. EX-FELLOW OF T.C.D. 

We have had occasion to observe in the preceding article, that it is 
frequently objected to the system pursued in our university, that few 
of its members have been distinguished in the literary world. The 
charge is not borne out by facts ; for a very brief review of the works 
which have issued from our press, and of the writers who have been 
educated in our university, would show, that in proportion to her numbers, 
and to the length of time the university of Dublin has been in existence, 
her members have done far more for the cause of literature and science 
■than those of either of the other universities. Without adverting to 
the distinguished Writers of the last century, to Swift, to Goldsmith, 
to Berkely, and many other names identified with the Augustan age of 
English literature, and who received their education in our university, 
we could exhibit an array of talent within our own experience, in every 
department of learning, which may justly compete with the most dis- 
tinguished graduates of Oxford or of Cambridge. But it is invidious to 
pursue this subject farther. Neither if it were even true that our fellows 
merited the appellation of "the silent," would it be any disparagement 
to the efficiency of our institution as a place of education, or any 
reflection on its members, with those who are acquainted with the 
severe round of duties which must be performed by the tutors of Tri- 
nity College. Indeed, the wonder is, that with all the routine business 
of lecturing, &c which they are required to discharge, they have been 
able to contribute so much to the world of letters as they have done. 

Amongst those who had more than ordinary difficulties to struggle 
with and surmount, the name of Dr. Phelan must be known to many 
of our readers: his decease, which was announced last week, has left a 
Wank in the republic of letters, which it will not be easy to fill up. 
Though cut off in the prime of life, his name has long been associated 
*»th the literature of his country. Gifted with mental powers of the 
highest order, all of which he wielded with equal strength and ease, 
there was scarcely any department of literature in which he was not 
pre-eminent. In the severer sciences he obtained the highest mathe- 
matical honors. In the lighter walks of polite literature he was equally 
distinguished. Nothing shows the versatility and power of his mental 
resources more than the fact, that at the very time he was engaged in 
the arduous labour of preparing for a fellowship examination, he bore 
»*ay the prize, offered by a learned society, in this city on a subject of 
Pohte literature, from one of the ablest writers of the day. Being 
•ndowed with an extraordinary sensibility of character, his active and 
'nquiring mind never rested. The vivacity of his conceptions was 
often indicated by the rapid lightnings of his eye, which were always 
the harbingers of some flash of genius. Even in the spontaneous 
«oquence of social argument, and in the unstudied pregnancy of bril- 
jjMrt repartee, he displayed the extraordinary powers of his mind ; and 
m * deliberate opinions were singularly profound, candid and just. 

When we consider that to these endowments were united a happy 
c °mmand of language, combining strength and brilliancy of expression, 
*e shall be able to account for the effect which his writings produced. 
Jjet it always be remembered, that when he was engaged in directing 
the literature and education of the country, as a fellow of college, he 
took every opportunity to cheer and encourage those in whom he per- 
ceived the seeds of future distinction ; and more than one name might 
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be mentioned, of individuals who have attained great and deserved 
eminence in their professions, who. are indebted for much of the dis- 
tinction which they have acquired, to his friendly advice and assistance. 

Though it is not strictly within the limits of a literary memoir, still 
we cannot forbear mentioning that he was naturally kind and courteous; 
and though inaccessible to the approaches of pride, and something 
quick, perhaps, of observing any appearance of disrespect or inattention, 
he was open as day to every advance of kindness and benevolence : 
within the retired sanctuary of private life, his beneficence was not 
always circumscribed by his means ; and it is easier to conceive than 
to express the feelings which prompted him to consecrate his hardly- 
earned independence, to the most hallowed of all earthly purposes, to 
solace the declining years of his aged parents. It is to be hoped that 
the influence of such an example will not be lost upon those who 
survive to mourn his loss, while they bless the great Disposer of events, 
in whose faith and fear he died. 

Sure we are, that if the most glorious earthly privilege attainable by 
human exertion is that of being independent, it is due to the university 
and to the country, not to let the memory of an individual who devotes 
his independence to such noble purposes, pass away without some 
tribute, however transient, of sympathy and regret. 
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If we desired to know how many readers of poetry having a true 
poetical taste there were in Ireland, we should enquire of the book- 
sellers-^-not the number of copies of Byron's poetical works which were 
sold, nor of Moore's, nor of Scott's, for people read all these as much 
from fashion, and to avoid being remarkable, as from other motives- 
no, but we should ascertain how many copies of Wordsworth, "the 
poet's poet," had been sold, because he is not the idol of the mob, and 
can be truly appreciated only by minds possessing at least some portion 
of a kindred spirit. In like manner, if we desired to be informed how 
many true lovers of the fine arts there were amongst us, we should 
not ask how many collectors of old pictures there were, for we know 
well that there is generally more of fashion or of speculation influencing 
such persons than anything else ; neither should we inquire how many 
patrons of living genius we had, (that is, supposing there were any,) 
for even that too might arise out of a love of distinction ;— no, but we 
should discover, if possible, the number of copies of Turner's England 
and Wales sold among the good people of this country ; for it requires 
an intimate knowledge of nature in her various effects, and a just dis- 
crimination in art, to enable us to appreciate the great merit of this 
admirable work ; and no one possessing this knowledge and judgment, 
would debar themselves of the luxury, if possible, of frequently enjoying 
its beauties. There is no work of the kind in existence that affords such an 
intellectual banquet. In many departments of science and mechanics, the 
mind of England has done more in the present age than had ever been 
effected anywhere previously ; and one department at least of the fine arts, 

* England and Wales, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. B.A. with 
Descriptive and Historic Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. Jennings and 
Chaplin, London. Nos. I. to IX. 



